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SOPHTA, 


[ CONCLUDED. |] 


The haggard countenance and ema-, 
ciated form of the once haughty Clar- 
rington, shocked his friend, whose pale 
countenance and sable garb inflicted 
another pang on the heart of Clarring-| 
ton. At length the silence was broken 
by the common enquiries after each 
other’s health, Both seemed afraid o. 
speaking of a subject which evidently, 
engaged the attention of both; but, after 
some hesitation, it was introduced, by 
Clarrington enquiring where his v ictim 
Was laid; and on heing informed, he 
Jeaned his head upon his hand in pain- 
ful emotion. Inthe course of a minutes 
recovering himself, he again resumed: 
the conversation. 

“ ‘The injury [ have done Mrs, Dan-| 
tonis so great, that it is beyond repara-} 
tion = For me to offer her pecuniary aid, | 
Would only be adding insult to injury;) 
but through your hands, as coming from) 
you, she would receive it; and you will] 
oblige me more than [ can express, if, 














* but L assure you there is 1 no occasion. 
Mrs. Danton is not in want of any 
thing.” 

‘¢ Her circumstances cannot be very 
affluent,’ replied colonel Clarrington; 
“she has only her husband's half pay, 
and what she makes by Jetting lodgings. 
[ beg you will oblige me.” 

‘ There is not the least ocrasion for 
it, | assure you. Mrs. Danton wants 
for nothing. ” 

Clarrington started— 

“ Dangerfield, what do you mean ‘ 
You do not mean to say that Mrs. Dan- 
ton is dead 2” 

Col. Dangerfield was silent. Clar- 
rington rose and paced the room in ex- 
treme agitation. 

“This is too much,” said he; «mother 
and daughter both dead, and [ the mur- 
derer! and my child, what bas become 
afher? Is she too :°— 

«She is well, and at my _ honse,’ 
answered colonel Daugerfield. 

“Poor child!’ said Clarrington; 
wretched outcast from seciety ! she has 
no mother to guide her, no father to 
protect her.—But you willbe a father 








you” will be my agent to pay her onejtoher, and Mrs. Dangerficid, will she 








hundred pounds per annum as long as/not condescend to receive my innocent 
She lives. 
“T would willingly do it were it ne- 


child 2” 


‘« Set your heart at ease on that sub- 





Dangerfield; 


cessary,” returned col. 


‘ject,” replied colonel Dangerficld. “ We 
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have adopted her as our own, and al-| 
ready feel for her the affection of pa-| 
rents.” 

Colonel Clarrington expressed his 
thanks for the obligation, not in smooth 
and flowing periods, but with that sort 
of agitated earnestness that shows the’ 
heart feels more than the lips can utter. 
After some little time he enquired the 
particulars of Mrs. Danton’s death, and 
was informed that she had continued in! 
the same state in which he has beheld) 
her on the morning when Sophia died, 
till the fifth evening afterwards, when 
she expired, as peaceably as her daugh-. 
ter had done. 

“ And now, in one grave,”’ concluded! 
colonel Dangerfield, “ they both sleep in, 
peace.” | 

«And there let me be laid,” said 
Clarrington, “«'T hough separated in 
life, let us in death be united.” 

Soon after this he deposited the sum 
of ten thousand pounds in the hands of 
colonel Dangerfield tor his child; the 
pri cipal to be her’s when she became 








of age, and the interest to be appropria-| 


ted to her maintenance and education. 
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now holds the victor and his victim, the 
seducer and seduced; the angry passions 
of life no longer disturb their repose; 
they rest in peace: the winds, in mourn- 
ful cadence, sigi over their grave, and 
the hare-bell droops its head, as if weep- 


jing for those who sleep helow. 


Colonel Clarrington left twenty thou- 
sand pounds to his daughter, and the 
like sum to colonel Dangerfield; the 
family estates went to the next heir, 
who was very distantly related; and the 
remainder of his fortune was left in 

various legacies, 

As it may not be uninteresting to our 
readers, to know some particulars of the 
parties introduced into this tale, we will 
give a slight sketch of their present state, 

( ‘olonel Dangerfield is happy in the 
bosom of his family; he has four fine 
children, two sons and two daughters. 
Sophia Clarrington is a great favourite 
with the eldest son, who calls her his 
dearest sister; and it is not improbable 
that in the course of time, he may bestow 
on heranother very different, though not 
less tender appellation. 

Mr Morton, still remains unmarried 





Colone! Clarrington bad now no wish/ 
to remain longer in England, and No} 
sooner was his business con luded at the: 
India ouse, than he returned to that} 
country, where he had passed the 
greater part of his life. 

Arrived in India, he avoided all so-| 
ciety, and spent his time in solitude, till! 
an expeidi ion being undertaken ag ainst! 
a neighbouring province, his regiment 
received marching orders. Car eless| 
of life, he no longer took that necessary’ 
precaution, which the bravest hero is 
allowed to do, but in the field of battle! 
he sought, and soon found, the death he; 
so much desired. 

‘Vhus fell, in the 45th year of his age, 
a man, Who, had he pursued the path of 
virtue, instead of th.tof vice would 
have been an honor and glory to his 
country, to his profession, and to human 


nature, His body, according to his re- 
quest, was brought to Kngland, and 
placed by that of Sophia ; and one grave 


and passes his time in attending his 
| bussiness through the week, and enjoy- 
ing himself, as he terms it, on a Sunday. 

Mr. Clifford, is married to the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy merchant, with whom 
he lives in a state of happiness, often 
‘dlescribed in works of fiction, but net so 
often met with in real life. 

Mrs. Varrelt has lately met with the 
reward due to her crimes; an indict- 
ment having been lodged against her 
for keeping a disorderly house, she has 


been apprehended; and some actions of: 





igreat atrocity having been proved 
against her, she is sentenced to two 
years imprisonment, and to pay a fine of 
jive hundrod pounds, which, as she is 
forsaken by her summer friends, it does 
not appear likely she ever will have the 
power to pay, and, consequently, a pri- 
ison will, in all probability, be her resi- 
dence for life. 

Mrs. Clark received such a present 








from colonel Clarrington, as enabled 
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her to leave her little chandler’s shop, 
and to establish herself in a genteel 
neighbourhood, where she and her hus- 
band (who has returned from sea) have 
avery good trade in the grocery busi- 
ness. 

‘Lo the overseers of the parish, where 
Sophia Clarrington had been placed, 
and to her nurse, such asum was sent 
as amply compensated them for any 
trouble and expense they had been at on! 
her account. 

The Harris’s still reside in India, and) 
Miss Helen, after waiting for a suitable 
offer, till she feared she should never 
be married at all, at last accepted the’ 
hand of a gentlemen in his fifty fourth, 
year, with whom she lives as happily as 
a young lady of seventeen can be ex-, 
pected to do, with a gentleman of that, 
mature age, 

Sir Robert and lay Douglas still love; 





each other, and still shine in the circles) 


of fashion, though a cloud has some- 
what obscured the splendour which 
once shone around them. Their lovely 
daughter, the beautiful and fascinating 
Louisa, permitted to plunge into the, 
vortex of fashionable dissipation, while, 
but achild, formed a ‘clandestine con-| 
nexion with a young ensign, with whom 
she became acquainted at the house ofa 
fashionable lady, who was so fond of, 
children, that she indulged the dear 
creatures with baby balls, masquerades. 
and private theatricals during the win- 
ter. ‘here, poor Louisa lost her heart, 
or fancied she had lost it, which is near-, 
ly the same thing. Young Romeo, 
who was but just eig ‘teen, advised an! 
fexpedition to Gretna Green. Louisa 
was delighted at the plan. They set off 
and were married. Sir Robert was $0) 
exasperated at the folly of his daughter 
that he would not see her for some 
months; but, at length, releuting, he 
saw, forgave, and settle| an annuity of 
ahundred pounds upon her. Soon after 
this her husband was obliged to accom- 
pany his regiment to Spain, where he 
‘received such a severe wound in the 














knee, thathe was under the necessity 
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jof having his leg amputated. He re- 
turned to England, and now resides in 
Wales, where they are allowed an addi- 
tional huudred per annum by Sir Robert; 
and by presents from lady Douglass, 
Emily, and Mr. Douglas, the sum is 
made up to somewhat more than three 
hundred a year. 

Mr. Douglas, in pursuance of the plan 
he had long meditated, retired to Scot- 
land as soon as he became of age. where 
shortly after he married the daughter of 
a highland laird, whose unaffected beau- 
ty and sweet disposition won his heart. 

Not long after his marriage his fami- 
ly wastincreased by the arriy al of his cou- 
sin Emily who, having no taste for the 
splendid pleasures of London, entreated 
her parents to allow her to reside with her 
cousins. ‘The request was granted, and 
she flew to society congenial to her own 
disposition; to friends, whose hearts 
beat in unison with her own; and to 
scenes where she could enjoy the beau- 
ties of nature in their wildest and most 
enchanting forms. 

Biest with beauty, with wealth, and 
the most amiable disposition, she soon 
attracted admirers, and is at this time 
onthe eve of marriage with the only son 
of a neighboring laird. 

THE AUTHOR'S 
Farewell Address to SOHPTA., 


Enrant perdue! Farewell— 
Thou hast my companion been 
Through many a lonely hour, 
In many a rugged scene;— 
We part an! thou must go 
Where bitter scorn thy fate shall grect; 
And yct, sometimes thy tale of woe 
From Beauty’s eyes shall tears of pity meet; 
But hee! not thou the pity or the scorn 
Be thine the task to warn the youny and gay, 


Point out the path where hk dden lurks the 
thorn, 


Though nought but flowers appear to deck 
the way. 


Then go, sad victim, let thy fate be known, 
Let beanty’s daughters listen to the tale; 





May thy deep sorrows never be their own; 
Nor may they weep, when tears wil! not avai! 
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POBTR Yo 


A CHARACTER 
That may serve most men living. 


Sometimes sick, and sometimes healthy; 
Sometimes poor, sometimes wealthy; 
Sometimes busy, sometimes lazy; 
Sometimes wise, and sometimes crazy; 
Sometimes silent, sometimes talking; 
Sometimes sitting, sometimes walking; 
Sometimes running, sometimes creeping; 
Sometimes watching, sometimes sleeping; 
Sometimes fat, and sometimes lean; 
Sometimes dirty, sometimes clean; 
Sometimes reading, sometimes writing; 
Sometimes peaceful, sometimes fighting, 
Sometimes humour’d, sometimes teaz’d; 
Sometimes angry, sometimes pleas’d; 
Sometimes happy with October; 
Sometimes tipsey, sometimes sober; 
Sometimes singing a good song; 
Sometimes right and sometimes wrong; 
Sometimes hot, and sometimes cold, 
Sometimes fearful, sometimes bold; _ 
Sometimes eating, sometimes drinking; 
Sometimes careless, sometimes thinking; 
Sometimes clapping, sometimes hissing; 
Sometimes frowning, sometimes kissing; 
Sometimes laugh, and sometimes cry; 
Sometimes wet and sometimes dry; 
Sometimes fasting, sometimes stufiing— 
Sometimes roll, and sometimes muffin; 
Sometimes cheerful, sometimes sad; 
Sometimes good and sometimes bad. 


DAMON AND PYTHIAS. 


[ CONCLUDED. | 

The fatal day arrived. Pythias was brought 
forth; and walked, amidst the guard, with a se 
rious but satisfied air, to the place of execution. 
Dionysius was already there. He was exalted on 
a moving throne drawn by six white horses, and 
sat pensive and attentive tothe demeanour of 
the prisoner. Pythias came. He vaulted lightly 
on the scaffold, and, beholding, for some time 
the apparatus of death, he turned and with a 
pleasing countenance, thus addressed the assem- 
bly. “My prayers are heard. The gods are 
propitious. You know my friends, that the 
winds have been contrary till yesterday. Damon 
could not come, he could not conquer impossibi.- 
lities. He will be hereto-morrow: and the 
blood which is shed to-day, shall have ransomed 
the life of my friend. O! could f£ erase from 
your bosoms, every doubt, every mean suspicion 
of the honor of the man for whom Iam about 
to suffer, [should go to my death, even as [ would 
to my bridal. 

Be it sufficient in the mean time, that my 
friend will be found noble—that his truth is un 
impeacheable—that he will speedily approve it 
—that he is now on his way, burrying on, accus- 
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ido your office. As he pronounced these last 
words, a buz began to arise amongst the remotest 
of the people. A distant voice washeard. The 
crowd caught the words; and “ Stop, stop the 
execution !”? was repeated by the whole assem- 
bly. Aman came at full speed The throng 
gave way to his approach. He was mounted on 
a steed of foam. Iaan instant he was off his 
horse, on the scaffold, and held Pythias straitly 
embraced. “ You are safe,” he cned; “ youare 
isafe, my frieud, my beloved ! the gods be praised 
you are safe! I, now, have nothing but death to suf- 
fer; and I am delivered from the anguish, of those 
ireproaches, which I gave myself, for having en- 
dangered a lite so much dearer than my own.” 
Pale, and almost speechless, in the arms of his 
Damon, Pythias replied, in broken accents; 
i Fatal haste!—Cruel impatience '—What en- 
vious powers have wrought impossibili:ies in 
your favour ?—But I will not be wholly disap- 
pointed.—Since ! cannot die to Save you, I will 
("s survive you.” ' 
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Dionysius heard, beheld, and considered all 
with astonishment. His heart was touched: his 
eyes were opened: and he could no longer refuse 0 
his assent to truths so incontestibly proved by | 
facts. Ue descended from his throne. He as- 
cended the scaffold. ‘ Live; live; ye incompara- 
ble pair!” he exclaimed, “Ye have borne unques- 
tionable testimony to the existence of virtue !-- —) 
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Live happy ! live renowned! And, Q! formme f fol 
iby your precepts, as you have invited me by #) te) 
your example, to be worthy of the participation §& vO 
of so sacred a friendship.” BROOKE. : ts 
ORIGINAL ANECDOTE. B hol 
Ata Court held for Fayette County,Pa > dat 
a son of Hibernia was brought to trial, of | 
charged with stealing a shirt from one of §& his 
his brother countrymen. After the indict- wo 
ment was read to him, he was asked by the vou 
Court, Guilty or not guilty; “ Plase your @ jjj, 
lordship,” says be, “that’s what you have 9 <o), 
to try.” The court again told him toan- 9 4, | 
swer, washe guilty or not guilty; “ by St. - 
Patrick, your lordship just wants to be after ww 
pumping me, do you;” the court asked him J °°"! 
if he had any counsel; “ plase your lord- , A 
ren 


ship, [don’t know what you mean;’’ the y 
court explained, amd told he must plead? pci 








guilty or not guilty; “ faith then if I must 9 the 
spake the truth, Lam guilty, but preve it; # sallj 
but if your honors will pay the costs we'll HJ so n 
say no more aboutit.” An attorney was re- this 
quested to put in a piea, not guilty,and # jo) 
alter an investigation, the Jury brought in Hf to). | 
a verdict pronouncing poor Pat guilty. Whic 
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